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has been as carefully done as time would permit. Documen- 
tary records have been used freely both for State and county 
courts. The statistical tables have been compiled in every 
case directly from the manuscript records. Some errors in 
the tables are due to hasty proofreading ; for example on page 
306 George W. Self is credited with preparing 63 volumes of 
the Supreme Court Reports instead of 14 ; on page 384 the 
same reporter should be credited with volumes 34 to 48 instead 
of 34 to 58 ; page 222 of the Supreme Court docket is printed 
upside down. On the whole it seems few mistakes of this 
kind have been made. The authors have not hesitated to 
criticise where it seemed merited nor to praise where it was 
deserved. An instance of the former is given by way of 
example on page 526 seq.; of the latter, chapter IV is a worthy 
tribute to the old Circuit Riders. The general tone of the 
book is modest. In most instances the writers have been con- 
tent to let the record speak for itself. The volumes are neatly 
printed on good paper, tastefully bound in half leather and 
are provided with an excellent index which renders the vast 
amount of details easily accessible. 

French Policy and the American Alliance. By Edward S. 
Corwin, Princeton University. Princeton, 1916. 430 pp. 

This book is a history of our first and perhaps only entang- 
ling alliance. The first six chapters are devoted to a treatment 
of motives, underlying conditions and preliminaries of the 
alliance. The other ten chapters are devoted to an anlysis of 
the treaty itself, to the attempts of the Americans and French 
to bring Spain into the alliance, to the French-Spanish alliance 
of the following year and its conflicts with the French-Amer- 
ican treaty, and finally to the relations of the latter treaty to 
the treaties of peace of 1782-1783. The author does not deal 
with the attempts made by France at times during the first 
decade of our national government to argue that the treaty of 
alliance was still in force, but treats it as ending with the 
event of American Independence. 

While perhaps every statment of fact and every conclusion 
set forth in the present book has appeared before in secondary 
works, no single author has attempted to cover precisely the 
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same field or would agree with all the statements and conclu- 
sions of the present author. The present work is, however, 
no mere bringing together of facts already ascertained by 
other historians. Everything has been verified and the sources 
cited. Controverted topics, such as the French desire for ulti- 
mate recovery of her possession on the American continent, 
French desire for American commerce, French desire to make 
secure her possessions in the West Indies and Vergennes' 
degree of unfaithfulness to his treaty obligations are all judi- 
ciously discussed as controverted subjects, so that the reader 
may know whenever he is reading of things substantially 
agreed upon by all or otherwise. At such times other view- 
points are explained, evidences weighed and liberal quotations 
given from the principal actors in the game. 

In comparison to some other treatments of phases of this 
subject, the author might be said to take his view from Paris, 
making Vergennes the center or clue to the plot. This effect 
is in some respects the most valuable contribution that the 
author has brought. Without attempting to show his learned- 
ness by leading the reader through too much of the maze of 
Eighteenth century diplomacy, he shows an understanding of 
the relations of the different countries of the world in the 
Eighteenth century and to that thing that the diplomats called 
the balance of power. The author succeeds in getting himself 
sufficiently up above his subject to get a survey of world 
movements and relations. He thus gets the American end of 
this whole thing in its proper perspective and proportion. The 
part played by American statesmen in drawing France into 
the alliance and in determining its interpretation and observ- 
ance is shown to be distinctly limited, and dependent upon 
other interests and considerations of European statesmen. 
French diplomats believed that France was entitled to be the 
pivot upon which the balance of power should turn. This 
balance was somewhat upset at the Peace of Paris and could 
be restored by reducing England's relative position. This 
could be done by helping to deprive her of her colonies — her 
source of wealth and power. This must, however, not be done 
at the expense of disturbing the balance in some other way 
in Europe, as for instance neglecting or weakening the Family 
Compact with Spain. Hence all the bidding for Spanish favor 
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and support. Hence the French-American treaty at times ap- 
parently becomes secondary to the French-Spanish alliance. 

The work has been scientifically done. There are not only 
references to writers who disagree from the author's view- 
point, as well as to writings of the chief diplomats and agents 
concerned, but there is an attempt to get at the motives of 
the latter for writing particular things — realizing that a dip- 
lomat may sometimes be writing or talking to mislead. The 
references to Doniol alone make a pretty good guide to that 
work. There is a brief, critical bibliographical note, an ap- 
pendix of twenty-eight pages containing copies of the treaties 
of 1778 and 1782 as well as four other interesting documents. 
The index is adequate. 

The Magazine is glad to publish the following letter from 
the author of Historic Indiana, that it may correct any false 
impression obtained from the review in the last number of 
the magazine in which the reviewer spoke of the explorations 
of Lasalle in Indiana: 

"Before the second edition of the book was issued, following the 
implied suggestion of Mr. I'lirkmau, I entered into the subject [Lnsalle"s 
expedition] with Canadian authorities, but they ended by regretting the 
loss of the explorer's papers. When I was in France the last time I hoped 
to be able to avail myself of the promised help of the department of 
research, to examine the archives of State, for light on this period of I,a- 
salle's life, and possible data regarding the discovery of the Wabash. 
Unfortunately, serious illness in my family prevented my research at that 
time, and I have not been in Paris since. 

Is there not enough probability in Mr. I'arkman's impressions of a 
"possible lead" to an important historical fact for some of you youuger 
historians to keep it in mind, and make the investigations, on which I 
had started, whenever the future may open up an opportunity? It was 
to incite some one to this search that the paragraph referred to by the 
reviewer was included in the chapter. 

Xo one has a more profound regard for exact scholarship than the 
writer. When the old Librarian at New Orleans wrote to me. several 
years ago, to say that he had found the book entirely reliable and the 
story based on exact data, that voluntary approval from a stranger who 
was such an old student of Northwestern history was very eueouragiug 
as is your recognition of the same fact that the author has not neglected 
to avail herself of the authorities, and I may add, the original sources of 
the State's history. 

As stated in the preface to the first edition, the book was written to 



